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SUFFRAGE LIMITATION IN LOUISIANA 

WHEN in 1898, after years of ever-increasing agitation, 
a Convention was called to frame a new constitution 
for the state of Louisiana, it was clearly understood 
by everyone that the main object of the gathering was the 
elimination of the negro from Louisiana politics. So completely 
did this consideration absorb the attention of the members of 
the Convention that men belonging to the best element in that 
body, men whose motives are vouched for by unimpeachable 
characters, joined with the less scrupulous in the perpetration 
of political excesses which today are glaringly evident to the 
most ordinary mind. These excesses appear in the provisions 
of the present constitution which extend the patronage of the 
governor and in those which deal with the suffrage. To discuss 
the patronage system is no part of the object of this article ; but 
it may be well to indicate the reason for its establishment. In 
making so large a number of offices appointive by the governor, 
it was the purpose of the Convention to insure the placing of 
white Democrats in office in those parishes of the state in which 
the blacks were very largely in the majority and in which it was 
conceivable that the suffrage provisions might fail to attain the 
end desired. 1 The extension of the governor's patronage, 
accordingly, was a measure subsidiary to the restriction of negro 
suffrage. It is to the suffrage article, the circumstances of its 

'In St. Charles Parish, for example, the registration of 1896 showed 1671 colored 
voters, of whom 504 were literate, against 558 white voters, of whom but 291 were 
literate. 
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framing and passage, and the motives that actuated the Con- 
vention in its adoption, that our attention will be devoted. 

It is necessary to recognize, at the very outset, that the col- 
ored inhabitants of Louisiana between 1868 and 1898 must be 
divided into two classes — negroes and negro politicians. We 
must recognize also two standpoints from which these classes 
must be viewed, the moral and the political. From a moral 
standpoint the negro, on the average, was a good citizen ; the 
negro politician, vile. From a political standpoint both were 
bad, because in politics the negro was dominated by the negro 
politician. To those who know nothing of this lower type of 
negro that once flourished all over the South, experience with 
the white professional politician, a knowledge of his aims, his 
motives and the extent of his scruples, will give some idea of 
the moral depths to which members of a previously degraded 
race would sink, when presented with opportunities and impelled 
by motives similar to those which combine to create the lowest 
type of the white professional politician. 

It was with the object, then, of eliminating as large a propor- 
tion as possible of the negroes, without a like sacrifice of white 
citizens, that the suffrage article was framed. This task was 
committed by the Convention to a suffrage committee of twenty- 
five. Forty-six days intervened between the naming of the 
committee and the final passage of the article. During these 
weeks there was a lively discussion of the topic throughout the 
state. From time to time drafts of a plan would be given out 
by the committee, only to be modified and remodified again and 
again, every new project being greeted with a literal storm of 
comment, most of it in the form of a howl of disapproval, and 
everybody disapproving for a different reason. In an editorial 
of March 4, 1898, the New Orleans Times-Democrat summed 
up the situation pretty accurately. After speaking of the 
numerous plans already proposed (one the day before), strongly 
condemning them all and predicting that the work would take 
several weeks, the editorial went on to say : 

The chief reason of this failure lies in the fact that the suffrage 
committee has tried to do too much — has attempted the impossible. 
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It has aimed at placing every white voter on the poll lists and keeping 
out nearly every negro, without violating the federal constitution. The 
result has been to make too many conditions and exceptions and to 
create too many classes of voters. 

To make this comment intelligible, it is necessary to explain 
briefly just what had been done by the committee up to this 
time. It may also be well to attempt, at this point, a broad 
classification of the members of the Convention, on the basis of 
the motives that prompted them, into three groups — the profes- 
sional politicians, who were pursuing their own interests; the 
well-meaning members, who were considering the best interests 
of the state ; and a small group which was seeking the elimina- 
tion of the negro voter simply because he was a negro. This 
classification will be reexamined in detail further on, and an 
attempt will be made to estimate the relative proportion of the 
three groups in the Convention ; but the rough outline just 
given is necessary for a comprehension of the suffrage article 
as it appeared when the Times- Democrat criticized its many 
" conditions," " exceptions " and " classes of voters." The 
article provided that men might vote : 

(i) Under an educational qualification. 

(2) Under a property qualification ($300). 

(3) Because their wives had property. 

(4) Because their minor children were property-holders. 

(5) Because they were registered in 1868. 

(6) Because, while not registered in 1868, they might have 
been if they had thought it worth while. 

(7) Because their ancestors were either registered in 1868 or 
might have been. 

(8) Because of naturalization prior to the adoption of the 
new constitution. 1 

Let us take up these sections one by one, note the circum- 
stances and motives behind the introduction of each section into 



'In the article as drafted, class I appeared in section 3; classes 2, 3 and 4 ap- 
peared in section 4; and classes 5, 6, 7 and 8 in section 5. In what follows I take 
the liberty of referring to each of the classes as if it were provided for in a separate 
section as numbered in the above tabulated list. 
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the article, and thus see in the interest of which of the three 
groups in the Convention it was intended to operate. 

(i) The educational qualification, of course, was used as a 
first general means of disqualifying a large proportion of the 
negroes. To a few members of the Convention this one dis- 
criminating qualification seemed sufficient. The great majority, 
however, found it inadequate. It did not satisfy the majority 
even of those who wished to eliminate the negro voter because 
they thought this for the best interest of the state ; for, in view 
of the large number of illiterate whites, it was thought that the 
proportion of white voters to colored voters would not be large 
enough to serve the purpose. It did not satisfy the negro-hater, 
because it did not eliminate all the negroes. Nothing could 
have satisfied this small class short of a violation of the federal 
constitution. It did not satisfy the politician, because it elimi- 
nated too many whites, and these of precisely the class that 
best served his purposes. 

(2) Almost everybody, then, favored the introduction of a 
second qualification, the owning of property to the value of 
$300. It is clear, of course, that those who were dissatisfied 
with the number of negroes entitled to vote under the first 
qualification remained dissatisfied with the entire article, because 
the seven additional qualifications could only add to the number 
of voters ; but the property qualification satisfied almost all the 
rest of that group of members whom we will henceforth desig- 
nate as the " better element " in the Convention, who feared 
that the educational qualification had eliminated too large a 
number of whites. The professional politicians, however, were 
far from satisfied. 

(3) and (4) To the direct property qualification was there- 
fore added, wholly in the interest of the politicians, the provis- 
ions in favor of men whose wives or minor children owned pro- 
perty to the value of $300. 

(5) and (6) We have said that almost the entire better 
element was satisfied with sections 1 and 2, and desired no ad- 
ditional qualifications. There were, however, some in this group 
who, from motives purely sentimental, were unwilling to see 
Confederate veterans disfranchised because of illiteracy or 
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poverty. To satisfy this sentiment, it was further provided 
that anyone might vote who had registered prior to 1 868 or who 
possessed the necessary qualifications for registering at that time. 

(7) This section, which followed close upon 5 and 6, is the 
famous " grandfather clause." This " clause " consists of three 
or four unpretentious words in section 5 of the suffrage article 
as finally passed through the Convention, seemingly as an un- 
important addition to what preceded. At first sight, it appears 
to be only an extension of the sentimental sections, 5 and 6, 
providing for Confederate veterans, to the descendants of such 
veterans ; but in fact it was largely a device of the politicians 
to add to the number of illiterate white voters. 

(8) This section, which secures the right of voting to all for- 
eigners naturalized prior to the adoption of the constitution, was 
introduced wholly in the interest of the ward politicians of New 
Orleans. No provision in the article raised so great a storm of 
opposition all over the state as did this one. It seemed to have 
the effect of opening the eyes of a large number of the public, 
who were satisfied up to this point, to the significant part pro- 
fessional politics was playing in the Convention. It was in- 
tended to qualify the large number of illiterate and poor Italians 
who had settled in the down-town wards of New Orleans, where 
they were entirely under the control of the ward bosses. The 
plan was to naturalize the entire batch and rush them to the 
registration office before the day of the final adoption of the 
constitution. 

This then is the suffrage article as it appeared on March 4. 
Now arises the question : In whose interest mainly was it 
framed? The answer will be the same as to the question: What 
element dominated the Convention? On the basis of motive 
in eliminating the negro voter, I have divided the Convention 
into three classes. On the basis of interest subserved in the 
framing of the article, only two classes, the professional poli- 
ticians and the better element, seem to have exercised an ap- 
preciable influence. All the eight sections serve the purpose of 
the professional politicians, which was to secure as large an 
illiterate white vote as possible without admitting the negroes to 
the suffrage. Of the eight sections only the first two were neces- 
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sary to serve the purpose of the better element, while the other 
six worked directly against their object, which was to secure as 
large a deserving white vote as possible, by reason either of 
educational or property qualification, and to eliminate as large a 
proportion of the negro vote as possible. In the light of more 
recent events, it cannot be questioned that, with the Democrats 
once in power, these educational and property qualifications, 
worked as they are today, are adequate to insure a white ma- 
jority in every parish in the state. The other six, then, are in- 
troduced mainly to add to the number of white voters of that 
class best fitted to serve the interests of the professional poli- 
tician. 

This gives us an indication of the proportion of the two ele- 
ments in the Convention. I had hoped, at first, to be able to 
make an actual count of the members of the Convention, taking 
up each member individually and determining from personal 
study the class to which he should be assigned, and thus to give 
the size of these two classes in definite figures. After consider- 
able work along these lines, I was compelled to abandon this 
hope. Any figures given could have been attacked by anyone 
making a similar study, and neither I nor he would have been 
able to maintain the grounds on which judgments in individual 
cases were based. The Convention is too recent an event. 
Almost all the members are alive today. The discussion of a 
large number of individual cases, which would be necessary in 
giving the grounds on which definite figures were based, would 
inevitably assume too personal a character. On the basis, how- 
ever, of the knowledge gained by a partial investigation of the 
character above indicated, 1 together with a tolerably close study 
of the proceedings, I do not hesitate to assert that at least 60 
per cent of the Convention worked in the interests of profes- 
sional politicians — with what success, I have already shown. 
How far the suffrage article failed to satisfy the better element 

1 Of 134 members I obtained information regarding 69, leaving 65 doubtful. Of 
the 69, 50 were politicians and 19 not. Knowing that I should be more apt to learn 
of the politicians by reputation than of the non-politicians, I gave the latter a larger 
percentage of the doubtful, 35 to 30. This brings the total to 85 politicians and 49 
non-politicians; in percentage, 63 to 37. 
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and the intelligence of the state outside the Convention, may be 
gathered from some of the bitter editorials published in repre- 
sentative journals. Some of these can be found in the New 
Orleans Picayune of March 13. The New Orleans Times- 
Democrat has this comment : " Here we have eight different 
classes of voters, with every possible trick and combination 
utilized save the understanding clause." A few days later, when 
two other classes had been added (one of them very desirable, 
viz. the woman property voter on certain questions), the same 
journal said : 

In the other states of the Union, all voters hold their electoral fran- 
chise by the same law and title, and under the same conditions. It 
remains to the suffrage committee of the Constitutional Convention to 
create some more classes of voters, each enjoying the franchise under 
a different title, under different conditions, and because of different 
qualifications. 

(1) The educated voter, that is, the voter who can read and write. 
He is the only one in the entire batch, except the woman voter, who 
is not illiterate. 

(2) The property voter, illiterate, but worth $300. 

(3) The squaw voter (wife worth $300). 

(4) The papoose voter (children worth $300). 

(5) The 1868 voter. 

(6) The could-have-been voter — the fellow who might have voted 
in 1868 but did not think it worth while. 

(7) The hereditary voter. 

(8) The privileged " Dago " voter. 

(9) The woman property voter (on certain questions only). 

(10) The woman proxy voter. 

I have quoted the above passage from the Times-Democrat — 
this journal and the Picayune being the largest, most reputable 
and most influential in the state — to bring out more clearly the 
fact that the suffrage article, in the slightly modified form in 
which it was finally passed through the Convention, was the 
work of professional politicians, and that only two sections were 
generally favored by the better element in the Convention and in 
the state. 

The question immediately arises : How then is the support of 
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this article by the Picayune to be explained without classing that 
journal outside the better element? The explanation is simple. 
[ have placed the proportion of politicians in the Convention at 
60 per cent and the better element at 40 per cent. Now when 
the vote came to be taken on section 5 of the final plan, which 
embraced sections 5, 6, 7 and 8 of the plan as I have formulated 
it, we find the section carried in the Convention by a vote of 85 
to 45. If my estimate of the strength of the different groups 
is correct, it appears that some five per cent of the better ele- 
ment voted with the politicians. This is just what happened. 
Now the attitude of the Picayune was exactly that of this small 
proportion of the better element. That they were conscientious 
in their vote, I am led to believe by my knowledge of the men 
themselves. Their sentiments were reflected in the editorials 
of the Picayune. They held that, while the position of the 
majority of the better element was sound as far as applied to 
New Orleans, a larger enfranchisement of the whites than was 
provided for in the educational and property qualifications was 
necessary to insure a white majority in many of the country 
parishes. There was also a large element in the population of 
Louisiana known as the French Acadians. They were among 
the oldest inhabitants of the state, and they had fought bravely 
in the Civil war; but the precentage of poverty and illiteracy 
among them was extremely high. The minority of the better 
element deemed it unjust to deprive these citizens of the ballot. 

This explains the support of the Picayune and of the five 
per cent of the better element who voted with the politicians. 
But the majority of this element, represented by the Times- 
Democrat and similar journals all over the state, while not at- 
tempting to conceal the fact that they wanted the negro disfran- 
chised, did not desire any such wholesale enfranchisement of 
illiterate whites as is the object and effect of section 5. 

This leads us to a consideration of the attitude of the Con- 
vention toward the negro. Here again we have to analyze the 
position of our three classes, the professional politicians, the 
better element, and the very small class drawn from both, the 
natural negro-haters. 

We have seen that the politicians were in the majority. Their 
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attitude toward the negro was wholly determined by selfish 
political interests. In the negro they saw only a possible voter 
whom they could not utilize on account of his traditional ad- 
herence to the Republican party. Though in a minority in the 
state, this party, with the negro vote, was large enough to prove 
a menace to the professional Democrat, that type of Democrat 
who in Pennsylvania would be a Republican. Only two years 
before the Convention, 1896, and again eight years before, in 
1888, the ward bosses of New Orleans had been put out of 
power by a reform movement which, by fusion with the Repub- 
licans, had utilized this vote. No feeling toward the negro, as 
a negro, constituted any part of the motives of the professional 
politicians. If the majority of the negroes in the state had 
voted the Democratic ticket, the politicians would have fought to 
the last ditch against any attempt to disfranchise the negro. 

The better element in the Convention wanted the negro dis- 
franchised because in him they saw an aid rather than a hind- 
rance to the professional Democrats. This element was trying 
to secure good government for the state, such government as 
they could not hope to get under the rule of the professional 
Democratic politicians. They saw that the only means of at- 
taining this end was by white opposition to the professionals. 
Such opposition was impossible on account of the bugbear of 
negro domination set up by the politicians at the least sugges- 
tion of a split in the white Democratic ranks. They well knew 
the potency of that cry to hold the white Democrats within their 
ranks. Only in New Orleans, where the percentage of intelli- 
gence was higher and the negro vote smaller, did this cry fail 
to have its effect. There, reform movements could win. A 
reform movement embracing the entire state was seen to be an 
impossibility so long as the negro remained a factor in politics. 
The better element, then, wanted the negro disfranchised in 
order that a white opposition, if not open, at least potential, 
might serve as a check to the professional politicians throughout 
the state, with even a possibility of their overthrow and the 
substitution of a better class of political leaders. 

Perhaps ten per cent of the Convention — after a close study 
of its personnel and proceedings, I put this as the highest pos- 
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sible estimate — were opposed to the negro simply because he 
was a negro. Their feelings toward the negro were the result 
of temperament, intensified by education and tradition. This 
was such a class as would inevitably arise in any society placed 
in similar circumstances and inheriting similar traditions. Per- 
haps the greatest injustice done to Southern legislators by 
their Northern critics lies in the latters' overestimation of this 
class in their analysis of the motives of negro disfranchisement. 

It is not necessary to go further into the subsequent proceed- 
ings of the Convention in adoption of the suffrage article. Its 
formal presentation was followed by sixteen days of debate and 
reconsideration. During the first three days the discussion was 
particularly hot and, at times, acrimonious. The woman proxy 
voter, the squaw voter and the papoose voter were eliminated. 
The naturalization provision was changed, fixing the time at 
January, 1898, instead of the adoption of the constitution; and 
a poll tax requirement was added. We need not go into the 
warm discussion of the poll tax that occupied a good part of 
the Convention's time, because the lines that divided the Con- 
vention on this subject were differently drawn from those that 
marked off the opposing parties in their attitude toward the other 
provisions. 

This review of the passage of the suffrage article in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1898 brings out clearly several points 
that it may be well to emphasize in closing. In the first place, 
it corrects the erroneous notion that exists in many minds that 
the disfranchisement of the negro in the South is the result of a 
prejudice against the negro as a negro. How far this may be 
true in other states, I am not prepared to say ; but my study of 
motives in the Constitutional Convention of Louisiana has con- 
vinced me that in that body ten per cent is a large estimate of 
the class who were controlled by this motive. 

Another thing that needs to be borne in mind is that only the 
first two qualifications, with the possible exception of that which 
was to operate to the benefit of Confederate veterans, were in con- 
formity with the ideas of the majority of the better element in 
the Convention, the others being devices of the politicians. It 
must also be borne in mind that none of the sections added in 
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the interest of politicians disfranchises anybody; they en- 
franchise a few negroes and many whites. Important in this 
connection is the fact that the so-called "grandfather clause" 
is only one of the devices which do not disfranchise anyone. 
If a negro can satisfy the commissioners that he possesses the 
requisite educational qualification, or can prove that he owns 
$300 in property, or that he was a foreigner naturalized prior 
to the year 1898, he can vote in Louisiana regardless of the 
status of his ancestors. Moreover, if he can show that one of 
his ancestors was entitled to the franchise in Louisiana prior to 
1868 — as some of them have done, the ancestor having been a 
white man — he cannot be denied a franchise today. 1 If anyone 
chooses to regard this distinction between disfranchising some 
persons and enfranchising other persons as a distinction without 
a difference, he is at liberty to do so, but it is well to bear the 
distinction in mind. 

At any rate, it is only fair to the better element of the white 
citizens of Louisiana to recognise their true position in regard 
to section 5 of the suffrage article, the circumstances and mo- 
tives that gave rise to it, who favored it and in whose interest it 
was meant to operate. It must also be borne in mind that the 
larger part of this element in Louisiana would like to see it and 
kindred clauses stricken from the Constitution, because the re- 
peal would not add a single colored voter to the registration list 
and would eliminate part of the undesirable illiterate vote. 
The percentage of white literacy in Louisiana is increasing fast, 
and is high enough all over the state to render the votes of 
illiterate whites, if they were ever necessary, now unnecessary 
to insure white supremacy in Louisiana politics. 

J. L. Warren Woodville. 

Tulane University, New Orleans. 

1 Legitimacy constitutes no part of the requirement, since natural children are 
recognized in the Louisiana law. 

Supplementary Note. — The following statistics, taken from the Louisi- 
ana official reports published by the secretary of state, illustrate conditions 
prior to the adoption of the present constitution and the effect of its pro- 
visions regarding the suffrage. 
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I. Voters registered in 1896 and in 1900: Color 

White Colored 

1896 1 52,267 127,263 

«900 125,437 5.354 

II. Voters registered in 1896: Literates and Illiterates 

White Colored 

Literate 123,960 31,587 

Illiterate 28,307 95.876 

III. Voters registered in 1900: Qualification 

White Colored 

Under educational qualification 86,157 4.3 2 7 

Under property qualification !0>793 9"> 

Under section 5 28,487 1 1 1 

The figures for whites registered under section 5 are greatly swelled from 
the fact that many white politicians, educated and property holders, regis- 
tered under this section to give it an air of respectability for those who 
could register under no other. The figures in Table II show that if an ed- 
ucational qualification alone had been provided, 28,307 whites and 95,876 
blacks would have been disfranchised, leaving the whites a majority of 
92,373 in the state. Below are given the figures for those parishes where 
the percentage of white illiteracy was highest: 

IV. Voters registered in Acadia Parish in 1896 

White Colored 

Literate 1 ,594 96 

Illiterate 1,163 545 

V. Voters registered in Assumption Parish in 1896 

White Colored 

Literate 1 ,385 606 

Illiterate 1,141 1,861 

VI. Voters registered in St. Charles Parish in 1896 

White Colored 

Literate 291 504 

Illiterate 267 1,167 

VII. Voters registered in West Baton Rouge Parish in 1896 

White Colored 

Literate 486 430 

Illiterate 282 1 ,443 

In the two last-named parishes, the negroes were in the majority. St. 
Charles was the only parish in the state where the literate negroes were in 
the majority. In West Baton Rouge the educational qualification alone 
would have given the whites a majority of 38. That is, 20 white literate 
Republicans in this parish would place the negroes in the ascendancy. The 
following tables show the result in these parishes four years later, the con- 
stitution of 1898 having been put into operation in the meantime: 
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VIII. Voters registered in Acadia Farish in 1900 

While Colored 

Under educational qualification I>3I9 6 

Under property qualification 511 5 

Under section 5 314 o 

Total 2,144 11 

IX. Voters registered in Assumption Parish in 1900 

White Colored 

Under educational qualification . 510 132 

Under property qualification 42 25 

Under section 5 1,152 o 

Total 1,742 157 

X. Voters registered in St. Charles Parish in 1900 

White Colored 

Under educational qualification 350 13 

Under property qualification 16 1 

Under section 5 700 

Total 1,066 14 

XI. Voters registered in West Baton Rouge Parish in 1900 

White Colored 

Under educational qualification 365 3 

Under property qualification 89 9 

Under section 5 63 o 

Total 517 12 

A comparison of Tables IV-VII with Tables VIII-XI throws much light 

on the working of the new constitution. 

Literate Ne S roes re S isiered 

Negroes, :8 9 6 under **«»*»««' 
qualification, 1900 

Acadia 96 6 

Assumption 606 132 

St. Charles 504 13 

West Baton Rouge 430 3 

Total 1,636 154 

That is, 1482 negroes in these parishes, classed as literate in 1896 and who 
could have registered under the educational qualification, failed to do so, 
only 1 54 taking advantage of their literacy. The fact is that most of them 
had a vague idea that the recent constitution had disfranchised them, and 
that they could not vote because they were negroes. In addition to this, the 
failure to pay the poll tax provided for in the new constitution disfranchised 
a large number. The professional politicians paid those of a large number 
of the illiterate whites whose votes they controlled. For the entire state the 
figures are: 31,587 negroes registered as literate in 1896, and 4,327 regis- 
tered under the educational qualification of 1900, leaving a difference of 
27,260. J. L. W. W. 



